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scribing a pre-historic event, and must be judged as such. The best solution 
of many obvious difficulties in the account is supplied by the recollection of the 
limited horizon which bounded the world of those ancestors of Israel — their 
world was the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and their highest hills 
were the mountains round about it. The narrative of the flood therefore 
records to us some terrible but local cataclysm which overtook the original 
seat of the Semitic race, and there is no reason to call in questions the actuality 
of such an event. The ubiquity of the flood legend is not improbably due to 
the radiation of nations from a common geographical centre, and also to the 
fact that to the primitive races inundations were the commonest and most de- 
structive visitation. The story is told in Genesis, not for the sake of the 
history, but for the sake of the religious instruction which could be based upon 
it, and that instruction is of an exalted and essential character. 

An explanation of the Genesis account of the Flood, and one which, in the opinion of 
many, conserves all that is essential and of permanent value in that historic incident. 



The Divinity of Christ in the Primitive Church.* If at the very beginning 
of its life the Church held Jesus Christ to be divine, and considered the doc- 
trine of his divineness to be a part of the gift of truth it had received from God 
and accredited by its religious experience, the doctrine is presumptively true 
and an essential part of Christianity. The writings of the Apostles put the 
truths in which and by which the Church lived into simple form, adapted to 
immediate and spiritual need, and are adequate evidence of the contents of 
the religious consciousness of their writers and readers. They are unanimous 
in their conception of this doctrine of Christ's divinity. Paul makes Christ the 
central object of a true religious faith, into living union with whom all men 
might enter, and to have union with whom was to be united to God and to 
have holy character. He teaches that Christ was preexistent, a divine being, 
who came as the founder of a new mankind, and receives the homage of the 
created universe, to which he does not belong (cf. i Cor. 8 : sf ; Col. 2 :isf). 
He gives life ; drawing men to himself, he transforms them by the union until 
at last all the race (substantially all, all but the refuse) share his life, his char- 
acter, and his divine sonship. An examination of the other Epistles in the 
New Testament will show a harmony of belief upon this doctrine (cf . Rev. 
5 : 8-13 ; 1 Pet. 3 : i4f ; Jno. 1 : 1-18, et al). The apostolic writings, then, show 
that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ was imbedded in the religious con- 
sciousness of the primitive Church. 

This is the second of an exceedingly valuable series of articles on the history of the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. No more profitable study can be made than this, by those 
who are in doubt about Christ's divinity. The historical question is the prime one— did 
He claim to be so, and was his claim acknowledged and approved from the first? If so, 
what matters it whether philosophically or historically we do not like to admit it? It de- 
mands acceptance, and we must make room for it. We must be good historians, even if 
our speculations go by default. 



The Apostolic Fathers and New Testament Revelation.! The attitude 
which the Apostolic Fathers, in the first centuries following the lives of Christ 
and the Twelve, took toward the claims of these Apostles to be special wit- 
•iditorlal in the Andover Review, June, 1892. 
tBy Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D., in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July 1892. 



